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WHEN FOUND— 


oi Caeiad American and Colonial friends have been in London during 
ae the summer in addition to those who were present at the Fellow- 
ship Conference in May last. Amonyst them have been His Honour 
Judge J. M. Patterson, his wife and daushter, and his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Patterson, of Philadelphia ; Miss Annie Bock, of Los Angeles ; 
the Misses Lock, Miss Evans and Miss Callaway, of Melbourne. On 
September 3rd, they were received by the Council and entertained to 
dinner at the ~ George and Vulture,” when as pleasant an evening 
as the present terrible situation allowes was passed. In response to 
the toast of our visitors, proposed by Mr. B. W. Matz, Judge Patterson 
made a most affecting and stirring speech which his hearers are not 
hkely to forget. The toast was also responded to by Miss Loek and 
Miss Annie Bock. Mr. F. 8. Johnson, the Secretary of the London 
Branch in addressing the company, showed how deeply the words of 
Judge Patterson had affected him, and in doing so, faithfully voiced 
the feelings of all present. 
% 3s cS * %* 

In our last issue we referred to the work which the Charitable Guild 
of the London Branch of the Fellovship was attempting to do on 
behalf of our wounded soldiers. We are informed by Miss Annie 
Sherlock, the Hon. Secretary, that the ladies of her committee and 
their friends have since then been very busy. So far they have 
used two hundred yards of material in making night shirts and flannel 
bed jackets, besides supplying two hundred yards of bandages and 
providing old linen for wounds, all of which have been sent to the 
Charing Cross Hospital which is in need of every possible help in these 
directions. In addition several parcels of clothing have been forwaided 
to the Belgian Refugees, and Miss Sherlock asks us to appeal to members 
of both sexes for further parcels of left-off clothing for the use of our 
‘unfortunate friends, who are sorely in need of such help. As Dickens 
‘said in one of his articles, ‘« There are fights not fought by soldiers my 

»countrymen, and they are no less necessary to the defence of a 
country, and the conscription for that war is on everyone of us.” 
Miss Sherlock’s address is 42 Stradella Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. 

* ** % * xx 

Mr. Arthur Humphreys, the hon. secretary of the Manchester Branch, 
was one of the many unfortunate tourists who were trapped in Switzer- 
land at the outbreak of the war. He was able, however, to secure 
rooms for himself and his party in the Pension Rosemont, Lausanne, 
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which was the home of Dickens for six months in the year 1846. The 
house is little altered since the novelist resided in it. Some years ago. 
the upper portion was destroyed by fire, but the rooms occupied by 
Dickens and his family are intact. The study in which he wrote the 
earlier chapters of Dombey and Son, contains a portrait of the novelist, 
and roses still bloom in profusion in the fine garden with its magnificent 
old trees. The farm to which Dickens made such humorous allusion 
in his letters to Forster, is still standing, though doomed to early 
demolition. 
* * * * * 

There is an interesting story quoted in Forster’s Life of Dickens, 
which although reprinted, we believe, in our pages a few years back, 
will bear repetition to-day with curious appropriateness. Bismarck 
and Jules Favre met under the Walls of Paris in 1870, the Prussian 
waiting to open fire on the city, whilst the Frenchman was engaged 
in the arduous task of showing the wisdom of not doing it; and “we 
learn,” say the papers of the day, “that while the two eminent states- 
men were trying to find a basis of negotiation, Von Moltke was seated 
in a corner reading Lvttle Dorrit.” Who will doubt, added Forster, 
that the chapter on How Not To Do Ir was then absorbing the old 
soldier’s attention ? 

* * x * * 

To a little volume of choice extracts from the writings of Father 
Faber which has just been published, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell contributes 
an introduction in which he says ‘“‘ Father Faber is himself, in some 
sort, a spiritual Dickens. Of all the devotional writers of the nine- 
teenth century and in England, Faber is the most vital, and if he is 
the most heavenly, he is also the more human. Even the critic who 
lays a detecting finger on a page of false sentiment presently feels the 
throb of a living sympathy beneath the letters. Indeed, lacking such 
sympathy, Dickens and Faber could not have achieved their truth to 
type—to such various types. Fecundity of fancy and of expression 
they had in common; and each in his writing wore out not his pen 
only, but the fibres of his feeling heart.” Father Faber was one of 
the novelist’s sincere admirers, and it will be remembered that on his 
death bed the book he asked for was Dombey and Son. 

* x * ** * 


Owing to the overcrowding of last season’s meetings it has become 
necessary to change the meeting place of the London Branch of the 
Fellowship from Chifford’s Inn to Hamilton House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C., the entrance to which is in Temple Avenue. The first 
meeting of the new session will be held there on October 7th, at 8 
o’clock, when Mr. C. H. Green will deliver a lantern lecture entitled, 
“London and the Thames as seen and described by Dickens.” Mr. 
Arthur Waugh will preside. 

* * * * * 

Will Secretaries of Branches be good enough to forward us a copy 
of their list of meetings for the ensuing season, in order that they may 
be included in our Diary each month ? THE Epitor. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND WAR 


By T. W. HILL 


‘WHEN one takes account of the multiplicity of interests represented 

in Dickens’s work, whether he is considered merely as a novelist, 
or as a serious reformer (in his journalistic writings), it is somewhat 
surprising that the references to war are so few. And this surprise 
is not lessened when it is further considered that during his life occurred 
many small conflicts in the thirties and forties, besides two struggles 
on a large scale, namely, the Indian Mutiny and the War in the Crimea. 
In addition to these two wars which so closely concerned England, 
Dickens !:ved in the times which witnessed the wars between Prussia 
and Denmark (in which a stronger nation bullied a smaller neighbour), 
a campaign which one would expect to excite Dickens’s indignation 
to the utmost; the partition of Poland; the unification of Italy ; 
the dispute between Prussia and Austria; and the Civil War in the 
United States of America. 

To the importance of international relations he was indeed fully 
awake and his Pictures from Italy and American Notes contain many 
asides shewing where his sympathies were; he certainly hated the 
insularity of the English sentiment of the nineteenth century, stig- 
matizing it for ever as “ Podsnappery ” and besides adding this ex- 
pressive word to the ordinary English vocabulary, his article on 
** Insularities ’ (Household Words, 1856) is full of the most biting 
invective against the contracted horizon of the Little Englander. 

That Dickens was a patriotic Englishman everyone must know 
who has read his work with any attention, and he proved it by putting 
one son (Walter Savage Landor Dickens, 1841-1863) into the army and 
another (Sydney Smith Haldemand Dickens, 1847-1867) into the navy. 

He was moreover of a somewhat pugnacious temperament; he was 
a born fighter, as witness his energy in everything he undertook ; his 
own struggles for fame and greatness; his earnest advocacy for the 
righting of wrongs; his strenuous appeals on behalf of charities ; 
the acuteness of the few misunderstandings with his publishers and 
friends; the activity of his crusade for the cause of international 
copyright. It therefore seems rather strange that he should have 
made so little use of national fighting in his work. 

But although the material is so scanty it has been possible to gather 
a few extracts from his writings bearing on the subject. It is not 
pretended that the series is by any means complete, but the references 
given will it is hoped be instructive. , rh a 

Dickens’s picturesque style and detailed analysis in description 
eminently fitted him to illustrate rapid action of large masses of men 
and this is shewn by the masterly accounts of the movements and 
activities of the mob in Barnaby Rudge and in The Tale of Two Cities. 
Of actual battle-fields however we get no tale except the Story of 
Richard Doubledick and even in that charming story the author con- 
cerns himself more with the development of Dick’s career rather than 
an account of the engagements in which he earned such rapid pro- 
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motion. It was not that Dickens lacked any knowledge of the history 
of the early nineteenth century, for he gives the details of Doubledick’s 
fighting experiences—1799, India, 1801, Egypt, 1805, India again, 
1812, Badajoz, 1814, Toulouse, and 1815, Waterloo, and a reference 
to any military history will shew that more than one regiment went 
through all these campaigns in succession. 

Like many good fighters however, Dickens had a passionate love of 
peace. At the Farewell Dinner given to him in New York on the 
occasion of his second visit to America in 1868 the eloquent reply he 
made to the toast of himself contains this still more eloquent peroration : 


** .. [hope to be in England as faithful to America as to England 
herself... Points of difference there have been, points of difference 
there are, points of difference there probably always will be between 
the two great peoples. But broadcast in England is sown the 

- sentiment that those two peoples are essentially one, and that it 
rests with them jointly to uphold the great Anglo-Saxon Race. . - 
and all its great achievements before the world. And if I know 
anything of my countrymen... the English heart is stirred by the 
fluttering of those Stars and Stripes, as it is stirred by no other 
flag that flies except its own. If I know my countrymen, in any 
and every relation towards America, they begin, not as Sir Anthony 
Absolute recommended that lovers should begin, with “a little 
aversion ”’ but with a great liking and a profound respect ; and what- 
ever the little sensitiveness of the moment, or the little official passion. 
or the little policy now, or then, or there, may be, take my word for 
it, that the first, enduring, great, popular consideration in England 
is a generous construction of justice. 

Finally, and I say this subject to your correction, I do believe 
that from the great majority of honest minds on both sides, there 
cannot be absent the conviction that it would be better for this 
globe to be riven by an earthquake, fired by a comet, overrun by an 
iceberg, and abandoned to the Arctic fox and bear, than it should 
present the spectacle of these two great nations, each of which has, 
in its own way and hour, striven so hard and so successfully for 
freedom, ever again being arrayed the one against the other.” 


In the Battle of Life, Part 1, he puts this scathing sentence (in his 
own inimitable way clothing a great truth in a garment of laughter) — 
into the mouth of Snitchey the lawyer :— 


‘Granted if you please that war is foolish. There we agree. For 
example. Here’s a smiling country once overrun by soldiers— 
trespassers every one of ’em-—and laid waste by fire and sword. 
The idea of any man exposing humself voluntarily, to fire and 
sword !_ Stupid, wasteful, positively ridiculous; you laugh at 
your fellow-creatures, you know, when you think of it !” 


which is none the less bitterly true because whimsically expressed. 
During the Crimea war Dickens spent a good deal of time in Paris 
and Boulogne, and Forster presents a vivid picture of his doings and 
his surroundings in France. But there is very little about the War, 
its course, its causes and its effects. Of course Dickens visited the 
North Camp formed at Boulogne and saw the Reviews at Paris from 
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time to time, but there is no tangible effect on Dickens’s writings and 
opinions. He spent three summers at Boulogne, and gives a lively 
account of the home-coming of the French soldiery after peace was 
declared. ; 

The War in the Crimea must have made a deep impression on Dickens 
for he turns to the subject again and again—not indeed making much use 
of it in his works of fiction—and in his letters and journalistic writings 
he uses the disastrous breakdown of the commissariat and transport 
of supplies as a theme for the display of his satire. Nothing could 
well be more slashing than his attack on maladministration shewn in 
~ Stores for the First of April” (Household Words, 1857). “.... 2 A 
joke happily conceived for the First of April though we doubt its success 
in making as complete a fool of the British Public as is desired.” It 
seems that an article had appeared in an English review “ explaining 
away” the calamitous condition of the transport services. This 
article was translated into French and published in Brussels “ for the 
edification and something-else-ification of the French people,” especi- 
ally as the blame was laid at their doors. About the same time a 
Colonel Tulloch issued a report that “ incontestably proved, beyond 
the power of disproof by man of woman born every conceivable detail 
of murderous muddle and mismanagement by English administrators 
of one kind or another in the Crimea on every imaginable head on which 
it was possible to do wrong, from the article of coatees up to hospital 
medicines and down again to coffee.” 

Again in a letter to Charles Knight on January 30th, 1854, he says :— 

“. . . My satire is against those who see figures and averages— 
the representatives of the wickedest and most enormous vice of 
this time—. . . the addled heads who would take the average of cold 
in the Crimea during twelve months as a reason for clothing a soldier 
in nankeens on a night when he would be frozen to death in fur. . .” 
How Dickens, with his methodical and punctilious methods, would 

have delighted in the smooth working and masterly efficiency shown 
by Earl Kitchener’s arrangements during the present crisis of 1914. 
But behind all his satire he shews the warm sympathetic heart that 
he was ever willing to shew for suffering. Here is the text of the 
toast he proposed from the chair at the Anniversary Dinner of the 
Commercial Travellers’ Schools on December 30th, 1854 :— 

Tt does not require any extraordinary sagacity in a commercial 
assembly to appreciate the dire evils of war. The great interests 
of trade enfeebled by it, the enterprise of better times paralysed by 
it, all the peaceful hearts bent down before it. too palpably indicate 
its character and results, so that far less practical intelligence than 
that by which T am surrounded would be sufficient to appreciate 
the horrors of war. But there are seasons when the evils of peace, 
though not so acutely felt, are immeasurably greater, and when a 
powerful nation, by admitting the right of any autocrat to do 
wrong, sows by such complicity the seeds of its own ruin, and over- 
shadows itself in time to come with that fatal influence which 
greater and ambitious powers are sure to exercise over their weaker 
neighbours. 
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Therefore it is, ladies and gentlemen, that the tree has not its 
root in English ground from which the yard wand can be made that 
will measure—the mine has not its place in English soil that wilk 
supply the material of a pair of scales to weigh—the influence that 
may be at stake in the war in which we ere now straining all our 
energies. That war is, at any time and in any shape, a most dreadful 
and deplorable calamity, we need no proverb to tell us; but it is 
just because it is such a calamity, and because that calamity must 
not for ever be impending over us at the fancy of one man against 
all mankind, that we must not allow that man to darken from our 
view the figures of peace and justice between whom and us he now 
interposes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if ever there were a time when the true spirits. 
of two countries were really fighting in the cause of human advance- 
ment and freedom—no matter what diplomatic notes or other name- 
less botherations, from number one to one thousand and one, may 
have preceded their taking the field—if ever there were a time when 
noble hearts were deserving well of mankind by exposing themselves 
to the obedient bayonets of a rash and barbarian tyrant, it is now,. 
when the faithful children of England and France are fighting so. 
bravely in the Crimea. Those faithful children are the admiration 
and wonder of the world, so gallantly are they discharging their 
duty ; and therefore I propose to an assembly, emphatically repre- 
senting the interests and arts of peace, to drink the health of the 
Allied Armies of England and France, with all possible honours.” 


These sentiments, with a simple change of venue, are as applicable 
to the terrific struggle in which we are engaged to-day as they were 
to the period when Dickens uttered them. So undying is the value 
of England’s honour. 

Dickens cannot even keep the subject of the Crimean War out of 
his letters, and two quotations follow shewing how much he thought 
upon the matter, and how he did not seem content that England 
should ‘“‘ muddle through.”” From a letter to the Hon. Mrs. Watson, 
dated Nov. Ist, 1854, I take the following :— 


ce 


... I am full of mixed feeling about the war—admiration of 
our valiant men, . . . and something like despair to see how the old 
cannon-smoke and blood mists obscure the wrongs and sufferings 
of the people at home. When I consider the Patriotic Fund on the 
one hand, and on the other the poverty and wretchedness engendered 
by cholera, of which in London alone, an infinitely larger number 
of English people than are likely to be slain in the whole Russian 
war have miserably and needlessly died—I feel as if the world had 
been pushed back five hundred years. . .’? 


In a letter to M. de Cerjat occurs the following paragraph :— 


“January 3rd, 1855. . . . The absorption of the English mind in 
the war, is, to me, a melancholy thing. Every other subject of 
popular solicitude and sympathy goes down before it. I fear I 


clearly see that for years to come domestic reforms are shaken to. 


the root ; every miserable red-tapist flourishes war over the head of 
every protester against his humbug; and everything connected 


with it is pushed to such an unreasonable extent, that, however: 
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kind and necessary it may be in itseif, it becomes ridiculous. For 
all this it is an indubitable fact . . . that the future peace of the 
world renders the war imperative upon us. . .” 


Another indictment of the “‘ Powers that be” is incorporated in 
“Gone to the Dogs,” in Household Words for March 10th, 1855 :— 


ee 


- . . Consider the last possessions that have gone to the Dogs. 
Consider friends and countrymen, how the Dogs have been enriched, 
by your despoilment at the hands of your own blessed governors— 
to whom be honour and renown, stars and garters, for ever and 
ever !—on the shores of a certain obscure spot called Balaklava, 
where Britannia rules the waves in such an admirable manner, that 
she slays her children (who never never never will be slaves, but 
very very often will be dupes), by the thousand, with every movement 
of her glorious trident !_ When shall there be added to the possess- 
ions of the Dogs, those columns of talk, which, let the columns of 
British soldiers vanish as they may, still defile before us wearily 
wearily leading to nothing, doing nothing, for the most part even 
saying nothing, only enshrouding us in a mist of idle breath that 
obscures the events which are forming themselves—not into playful 
shapes, believe me—beyond.”* 


The foregoing quotations from his journalistic work are made from 
the volume entitled Miscellaneous Papers edited by B. W. Matz. 

But apart from Dickens’s thoughts on the subject of War in the 
abstract, he has, it goes without saying, used the material side of 
military and nautical life. The following is an extract (it is impossible 
to quote the whole article although it is choke-full of good things) 
from “ Chatham Dockyard” (Uncommercial Traveller) and contains 
the intimate Dickens touch, making the inanimate live, which every 
lover of the novelist learns to expect in all he writes :— 


“The Yard made no display, but kept itself snug under hill-sides 
of corn-fields, hop-gardens and orchards ; its great chimneys smoking 
with a quiet—almost a lazy—air, like giants smoking tobacco ; 
and the great shears moored off it, looking meekly inoffensive out 
of proportion, like the giraffe of the machinery creation. The store 
of cannon on the neighbouring gun wharf, had an innocent toy-like 
appearance, and the one red-coated sentry on duty over them was 
a mere toy figure, with a clock-work movement. As the hot sun- 
light sparkled on him he might have passed for the identical little 
man who had a little gun, and whose bullets they were made of 
lead, lead, lead .. . the Yard puts a quiet face upon it . . . the doors 
of the great patent safe at last close upon me and I take boat again ; 
somehow thinking as the oars dip, of hraggart Pistol and his brood, 
and of the quiet monsters of the Yard, with their “We don’t par- 
ticularly want to do it ; but if it must be done—!’ Scrunch, 


Charles Dickens frequently opens a chapter or a book with a short 
descriptive passage of scenery and surroundings, and many of these 
paragraphs are precious heritages in literature for their brilliant 
writing and sympathetic outlook, but few of them surpass that with 
which the Battle of Life begins. It is a picture in Dickens’s best and 
most characteristic style, of a stretch of country that has once been a 
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battlefield. In part two of the same Christmas Story he uses the 
imagery of war in a way that defies imitation :— 


“Snitchey and Craggs had a snug little office in the old Battle 
Ground, where they drove a snug little business, and fought a great 
many small pitched battles for a great many contending parties. 
Though it could hardly be said of these conflicts that they were 
running fights—for in truth they generally proceeded at a snail’s 
pace—the part the Firm had in them came so far within the general 
denomination, that now they took a shot at this Plaintiff, and now 
aimed a chop at that Defendant, now made a heavy charge at an 
estate in Chancery, and now had some light skirmishing among an 
irregular body of small debtors, just as the occasion served, and the 
enemy happened to present himself. The Gazette was an important 
and profitable feature in some of their fields, as in fields of greater 
renown; and in most of the Actions wherein they shewed their 
generalship. it was afterwards observed by the combatants that 
they had had great difficulty in making each other out, or in knowing 
with any degree of distinctness what they were Bis in conse- 
quence of the vast amount of smoke by which they were 
surrounded.” 


An interesting side of Dickens's character is shewn in the next (and 
last) excerpt. It enables the reader to visualise a man of his hysterical 
and highly strung sensitive nature waiting with some impatience 
and with intensified interest for the news of success of British Arms 
and it forms a curious parallel to the relief of pent-up feelings exhibited 
by the public at the time that Mafeking was besieged by the Boers in 
1900 during the South African War. It occurs in a letter written 
from Boulogne to Frank Stone, R.A., the father of the present Acade- 
mician Marcus Stone, and is dated October 13th, 1854 :— 


. Everything that happens here we suppose to be an announce- 
ment of the taking of Sebastopol. When a church clock strikes, we 
think it is the joy-bell, and fly out of the house in a burst of nationality 
——to sneak in again. If they practise firing at the camp, we are sure 
it is the artillery celebrating the fall of the Russian, and we become 
enthusiastic ina moment. I live in constant readiness to illuminate 
the whole house. Whatever anybody says I believe ; everybody says 
every day that Sebastopol is in flames. Sometimes the Commander-in- 
Chief has blown himself up, with seventy-five thousand men. Some- 
times he has * cut’? his way through Lord Raglan, and has fallen back 
on the advancing bodv of the Russians, one hundred and forty-two 
thousand strong, whom he is going to ‘bring up’ (I don’t know 
where from, or how, or when, or why) for the destruction of the 
Allies. All these things, in the words of the catechism, ‘TI steadfastly 
believe,’ until T become a mere driveller, a moonstruck, babbling, 
staring, eredulous, imbecile, greedy, gaping, wooden-headed, addle- 
brained, wool-gathering, dreary, vacant, obstinate civilian.” 


It is not pretended that these randon motes are in any way exhaustive 
and perhaps others may be willing to extend this subject, which at the 
present time should prove of interest. All that has been attempted 


is to shew in some way what the mind of Charles Dickens was in 
connection with the present all-absorbing topic of international warfare. 
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THE CRUNCHERS 
By CHARLES SHARP 


DO not, of course, remember Child’s Bank as it was at the date 

of A Tale of Two Cities, nor Mr. Cruncher, but, certainly, 
Child’s Bank when it was not as it is now; and if not Jerry Cruncher— 
most surely one of his successors (whether of the family I know not) 
who used to sit day in and day out, on a little stool just inside the 
footwalk of the Middle Temple Gate, as near to the Bank as he could 
get. He, too, was porter, messenger, odd-jobman and general outside 
factotum to Child’s otherwise Tellson’s. So, I find little difficulty in 
tracing my way back 
to that windy March 
morning, Anno Domini 
seventeen hundred and 
eighty, when Mr. Crun- 
cher, reposing under 
a patchwork counter- 
pane, found himself in 
his apartments in an 
unsavoury neighbour- 
hood, lving in bed, wide 
awake, and exclaiming, 
in a voice of dire ex- 
asperation :—* Bust me 
if she aint at it again! ”’ 
His desive to be ex- 
ploded if it was not true 
that she was at it again, 
had reference to the 
unpleasant fact that 
his wife, Mrs. Cruncher, 
was just then occupied 
in offering up aprayer on 
behalf of her husband, 
in which she supplica- 
ted not only that all JERRY CRUNCHER AND HIS SON 
worldly blessings might From a Drawing by F. Barnard 
descend upon his head, 
but that more especially he might be snatched from the unholy 
business he had adopted as a supplement to odd-jobbing, and which 
he described as an honest trade, notwithstanding that its labours 
included the dismal process of illegally extracting from a receptacle 
in a churchyard a recently interred human body, and unlawfully selling 
the same to a lecturer on anatomy at an adjacent Medical School, 
with a view to its ultimate dissection. Mr. Cruncher may be described 
as rough, but honest, conscientious, industrious and susceptible of 
emotions which in the end led to his spiritual transformation. 

That he was rough in his domestic manners may be judged from 
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the fact that when his spiky hair was seen emerging from under the 
bedclothes he was on his way to find a boot with which he might 
assuage his Jove-like wrath by hurling it at the devoted head of his 
wife, at the same time expressing an anxious desire to know “ What 
are you up to, Aggerawayter ?” 

Before we condemn his want of conjugal courtesy we must con- 
‘sider the ways of his class. We must remember that almost 
anyone of Mr. Cruncher’s sisters would have been surprised beyond 
all belief to find her husband showing anything like affection ; and she 
would have deemed it a wrong done to herself if he had omitted any 
one of the tale of injuries he was accustomed to inflict upon her, 
either at times when he was not actually sober, or when he was beyond 
all doubt intolerably drunk. So that while Mrs. Cruncher, being a 
religious woman, would have welcomed a like spirit in her husband, 
she would take any exhibition of discourtesy if not as a right, at least 
as something she must naturally expect. Mr. Cruncher was a genuine 
unadulterated Cockney of his day. The great bell of St. Paul’s had 
boomed him into being, and probably he would make his exit within 
sound of it; that being the bell for the booming of which no special fee 
was demanded when one of the Cruncher family disappeared from the 
stool in Fleet Street, or vacated the apartments in a rogue’s burrow 
and refuge for moral defectives running down from Fleet Street to the 
Thames, known then and now as Hanging Sword Alley; Cruncher 
was certainly rough, but his connection with the Bank, indirect 
though it was, somewhat toned him down, and made him less savage 
than his neighbour, the Thames Lighterman, who beat his wife and 
scattered his children with an untiring energy and a regularity which 
made the performance of this sacred duty as a clock which kept time 
in a manner to inspire the neighbourhood with admiration. If you 
will look at Hogarth’s pictures, at prints of the time, and read some old 
newspapers, you will have little difficulty in admitting that rough-as 
he was, Mr. Cruncher could easily find rivals in the art of semi-savagery 
who would give him long odds and then beat him. I fancy Dickens was 
inclined to close his eyes to many of the odd-man’s faults of domestic 
behaviour, thinking the few he disclosed were at least glaring enough 
to spoil our love for him. 

Possibly his hoarseness of voice was not in his favour. It was the 
Dover Mail Guard’s opinion that if the man who rode out of the fog was 
Jerry, then he was hoarser than suited him, was Jerry. But, then, 
Jerry was not unlikely to be hoarse and therefore gruff and morose, 
having ridden many miles over a rough road, through blinding and 
choking mist ; and with the exasperating knowledge of his inability 
to stop at wayside inns without afterwards being found out, for which 
on his return journey to London he made ample amends. 

Think how this Cruncher bore about him the signs of low descent, 
and evidences of low living. He affected ale-houses ; had a tendency 
to keep his own counsel (but that is no evidence) ; he kept his hat 
cocked over his eyes ; he had eyes of a surface black, with no depth 
n the colour or form and much too near together—as if they were 
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afraid of being found out in something singly, if they kept too far 
apart ; he had stiff black hair, standing jaggedly over his head and 
growing down hill almost to his broad blunt nose. His head of hair 
was more like the top of a strongly spiked wall than a head of hair, 
and the best of leap-frog players would have declined to go over him 
as being a dangerous thing todo. A man who always spoke of the year 
of Our Lord as Anno Dominoes and threw very muddy boots at women, 
and called at intervals upon the powers that be to bust him, could 
hardly be other than a rough, coarse customer. Yes; Cruncher was 
decidedly rough. Looking at him chewing and spitting out straw and 
reluctantly admitting that he did indeed know the Old Bailey—one 
felt he had peculiar claims 
to at least an average 
place among life’s rough 
customers. 

Some characters Dickens 
created, others he dis- 
covered. He discovered 
Cruncher. There’s a very 
Dickensian flavour about 
him, but that comes of the 
master having so closely 
studied him that he invests 
him with something of his 
own humour. He had en- 
countered many like unto 
him. London abounded 
with such characters, and 
the novelist’s trouble must 
sometimes have been to 
get his picture well on 
canvas before his subject 
had escaped from his sight. 
Granted, Cruncher was 
rough, but he was honest. 
Tellson’s evidently trusted 
him sufficiently to admit 
him inside the bank after 
taking certain precautions. 
I don’t suppose he was 
entrusted with deeds or. cash, but he certainly carried letters 
and verbal messages, and perhaps more confidence of a_ blind 
kind was reposed in him than we might be inclined to think was 
justified. There are certain men who are certainly not good men, who 
are nevertheless honest, regard being had to an absence of temptation 
of the kind which leads some to their moral ruin. The Bank thought 
Cruncher sufficiently honest to patronise him, and history never records 


his fall. ee 
Moreover, he was an honest tradesman. Odd-jobbing is not a 
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trade; nor is portering—but since it is so very definite an avocation, 
and requires peculiar experience for its proper pursuit, I think a man 
engaged in the special industry and laborious business of body- 
snatching need not be unceremoniously waved aside if he claim that 
he is a tradesman. And if he be a resurrectionist against whom it 
cannot be proved that he has taken less from the lecturer on anatomy 
than he could get, or ever played shady tricks with his fellow body- 
snatchers, who ever had both eyes upon him, then I think he might 
well affirm himself to be not only a tradesman, but an honest one. 

-But it may be objected that while he was an honest follower of his 
curious calling, his trade was not an honest one. He violated the 
sacredness of the peace of the dead. He committed ecclesiastical and 
legal trespass ; he stole the property of mourning relatives; he com- 
mitted almost unmentionable horror in the traffic he stealthily carried 
on. Yes; I fancy it cannot be pleaded that his trade was honest. 
And yet, mark you, there were men in those days, who were of the 
first rank in science, and to whom we owe an eternal debt of gratitude 
on account of their alleviation of our physical ailments, not to say of 
our frequent deliverance from death—who unblushingly declared that 
while body-snatching was illegal and abhorred it was necessary to the 
maintenance of the human race. The man of science was not wanting 
in valid excuses for breaking the law. The resurrectionist found his 
excuses where the poacher finds his. He argued that having parted 
from your own it was no longer yours, that which was no man’s was 
everyman’s. That even if it were not so, it were better science should 
be aided, and a man allowed to snatch from a reluctant society a crust 
only attainable by means so miserable as to be despicable beyond 
words. Cruncher, like the poacher, was a law unto himself and since 
he did not break that law he could not convict himself of dishonesty, 
and he did his best to keep out of sight and sound of those whose 
canons of honesty were not his. With his honesty he was also indus- 
trious. He refused no bank business though it kept him on the 
trot all day, or sent him panting through miles of thick fog along 
the road to Dover. Did he not come home after banking hours with 
clean boots, and did he not get up next morning to find his boots covered 
with clay? Many atime have I stood and peered through the rail- 
ings of Old St. Pancras Churchyard and wondered which spots had 
been worked by the industrious and honest Jerry. 

Somewhat remotely I have a connection with this gruesome business, 
having heard much of it from an uncle who was engaged in it—only, 
please observe, his part was not to steal but preserve, being one of a 
small party of mourning friends who assembled at the dead of night, 
armed with bludgeons and muskets, in order to cireumvent the in- 
tended operations of a foe who was the dread of many a quiet village 
up and down the land. 

Let us, however, since Jerry would have nervously debated the point, 
take him at his own worth and say he was not only a tradesman, but 
an honest one. That he conscientiously pursued his calling cannot be 
doubted. He didn’t see why he shouldn’t. It was not his fault if the 
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law was absurd. His eyes were for his own use only and he saw no 
evil. Butit led him into trouble. He couldn’t pass his nights in church- 
‘yards with impunity. He was as ricketty as a Hackney Coach; as 
sleepy during the day as laudanum ; “his lines,”’ he said, ‘‘ was strained 
to that degree that he wouldn’t know, if it wasn’t for the pain in ’em 
which was him and which was somebody else ;” and he became the 
subject of so much so-called flopping and aggerawayting on the part of 
his wife that at breakfast he would look “‘ exceedingly red eyed and 
grim as if he had been up all night. at a convivial party, and would 
worry his meal rather than eat it, growling over it like any four-footed 
inmate of a menagerie.” 

Mr. Cruncher is very real to me. I see him sitting in Fleet Street, 
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From an Engraving by C. Pye after a Drawing by J. P. Keale 


known of most men who pass by. He is keenly observant of all 
around. Able always to take the bearings of the remotest ale-house, 
and sniffing afar off news of nocturnal snatching. 

In the throng that pass this man seated on his broken chalr will be 
many a famous soul destined to live in books—but all oblivious of 
these is Cruncher as he sits little dreaming of one who in years to come 
shall glance backward and see him as he is, and make some chapters 
of his history a tale to entrance a world of readers. 

We have not quite done with him; there are his son and wife, 
certainly deserving a passing notice. Take the son. His head was 
also garnished with hairy spikes, and his eyes stood close by one 
another as his father’s did—and as he sat in the street keeping his 
father’s seat while he went his errand, he had the same restless glances, 
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the same bit of straw chewing and spitting out, and he had the same 
propensity for darting out at his mother, and crying “ You are going 
to flop, mother : holloa, father!” 

He too was London-born and bred. He had the peculiarities of his 
kind. His own language: his own ways of ltving—and if history 
favored it (which, thank Heaven it didn’t) he would take not only to 
odd-jobbing, but would make night hideous, and shame moon and 
stars with the sight of such desecrations as might well have brought 
their darkness over the face of the earth. 

Mrs. Cruncher. There is nothing against her, except that she was 
such a fool as to let Mr. Cruncher marry her. I can see the chapel she 
frequented. There were scores of them of all denominations stowed 
away in Courts and scattered about City lanes in the neighbourhood 
of her apartments. Fe 
_ “What are you up to, Aggerawayter ?’’ demanded her husband. 
“J was only praying my prayers.” ‘‘ Saying your prayers? You're 
a nice woman! What do you mean by flopping yourself down and 
praying agin me?” 

“T was not praying against you, I was praying for you.” 

“You weren't. And if you were I won’t be took the liberty with. 
You’ve got a nice mother, young Jerry, goin’ a praying agin your 
father’s prosperity. You've got a religious mother, you have, my boy ; 
going and flopping herself down, and praying that the bread and butter 
may be snatched out of the mouth of her only child. And what do 
you suppose the worth of your prayers may be? Name the price you 
put your prayers at! I’m not going to be prayed agin, I tell you. I 
can’t afford it. I’m not going to be made unlucky by your sneaking. 
If you must go flopping yourself down, flop in favour of your husband 
and child, and not in opposition to me. If I had had any but an 
unateral wife, and this poor boy had any but an unateral mother, I 
might have made gome money last week instead of being counter- 
prayed and counter-mined and religiously circumvented into the 
worst o’ luck. Bust me! if I hain’t, what of piety and one blowed 
thing and another, been choused this last week into as bad luck as 
ever a poor devil of a honest tradesman met with !”’ 

Poor Mrs. Cruncher. She represented a whole host of women who 
had allied themselves to bad men, and since they could get no legal or 
moral deliverance took to praying Heaven to convert them from the 
error of their way. It would have been nothing surprising if they had 
rather called down fire from above to consume the idiots who didn’t 
know a good woman when they met her. This poor lady got her— 
shall we call it revenge ? 

The Avenging Angel, acting on behalf of Mrs. Cruncher was at her 
husband’s heels—but he was dealt with more tenderly than he deserved. 
The fact being that Mrs. Cruncher’s flopping met with its reward. She 
had prayed for him, not against him, and her prayer was answered. 

He had heard Wesley and Whitefield preach in Moorfields. It 
was a time when such as he were appealed to by very lively agents. 
Body-snatcher and bully as he was he was not wholly given up 
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to the devil; and when he found himself in the midst of that pande- 
monium, the Reign of Terror, and was frightened out of his wits, 
he remembered that Mr. Whitefield had shaken him and others over 
the pit of Hell in order to scare him from his numerous sins, and now 
that he was realizing the truth of the preacher’s words as vividly as 
they could be realized by mortal man, his good angel lifted him and 
brought him somewhere within sight of Heaven, and after years of 
wife-bullying and resurrectioning he surrendered. ‘“ First,’ said Mr. 
Cruncher, who was all of a tremble, and who spoke with an ashy and 
solemn visage, “them poor things well out o’ this, never no more will 


I do it, never no more.’ “ No Miss,” said Jerry, “‘ them poor things 
well out o’ this, and never no more will I interfere with Mrs. Cruncher’s 
flopping, never no more.” “I go so far as to say miss,” said he to Miss 


Pross, ‘‘and let my words be took down and took to Mrs. Cruncher 
thro’ yourself, that wot my opinions respecting flopping has under- 
gone a change, and that wot I only hope with all my heart as Mrs. 
Cruncher may be flopping at the present time.” 

And so he goes his way ; and we are led to believe that when he told 
Miss Pross in her sore peril, that right or wrong he would stand by her 
to the end, taking him in his degree, and making due allowance, I 
think he would, not without fear but certainly without hesitation, 
have taken his place in the tumbril and under the devouring knife 
with the same sense of offering himself up for another as that which 
filled the breast of Sydney Carton. 


tt 


THE TREACHERY OF LILLYVICK 


A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM “ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ” 
(Ch. XXXVI.) 
Rendered into Rhyme by ‘‘F”’ 
Scene: THE Kenwies’ LopGine. 
Mr. Kenwigs. Dr. Lumbey. A Lady Friend. 


K. (Entering to Dr. Lumbey.) ve muffled up the knocker, 
Sir, although 
The street door stands wide open as you know, 
And them as call on us for anything 
They see our bell pull and they always ring. 
Still I desire to act with due propriety, 
Accordin’ to the rules of good society. 
And, though the gentry won’t be much the wiser, 
As it’s a boy, I'll put it in the “ ’Tiser.” 


Dr. L. Right, Mr. Kenwigs. Sir, I wish you joy, 
You are the parent of a splendid boy. 
K. You think him a fine boy, Sir ? 
Dr. L. That I do, 
A credit both to Mrs. K. and you. 
K. Well thank’ee doctor. We all thought Morleena 


A handsome babby. 
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Dr. L. 


Lady Friend. 


K. 


Lady Friend. 


Kk. 


Lady Friend. 


Ki 


Dr. Tie 


Ladv Friend. 


True, I’ve seldom seen a 
More healthy child, and in fact you may say 
They all were healthy children Mr. K. 
It’s beautiful to watch the ease and grace, 
With which Morleena ockypies the place 
Of her dear mother ever since we’ve missed her, 
And see the way she spanks her little sister. 
I s’pose Sir, you’ve not seen Morleena dance ? 
No, I have never had that lucky chance. 
Them as ain’t seen her dance the Dutch Fandango, 
Can’t at all realize the lengths she can go 
I think she'll marry Sir, above her station. 
A very reasonable anticipation. 
You're getting on Sir. “This makes number six 
You'll soon have— 
No, I think we’d better fix 
That, doctor, as the maxermum. 
Pooh! Stuff ! 
Nonsense my friend, it isn’t half enough 
(Lady friend laughs heartily). 
It’s comfortin’ to think my children’s not 
Dependent on mere fortune; they have got 
A little something to look forward to 
Indeed ? 
I’ve heard of property in view. 
It isn’t right perhaps for me to say 
Wot it may not be, nor yet wot it may 
It wouldn’t be becomin’, now, in me 
To make a boast of my wife’s family. 
But there'll be, I should think a hundred pound 
Apiece for my young family all round 
Possibly more. 
A very pretty fortin [ 
I do not wish that there should now be brought in 
Names of relations. I will name no names, 
But there is them as could meet, Ah ! ten claims 
Of that amount, and they would never miss it. 
I’ve met the party here upon a visit. 
Naterally [ am gratified to find 
A man like that, so affable and kind, 
A kissin’ of my children: As a father 
I’m deeply touched. It’s overwhelmin’ rather. 
And I shall certainly acquaint that Gent 
With this hospicious family ewent. 
That girl Morleena’s growing, Mr. K. 
More and more like her mother every day. 
Now there! Ain’t that what I have always said ! 
Her looks, expression, manners, turn o’ the head, 
Her very picter ! 
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Lady Friend. 
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True, they’re much alike. 
But Lor! The woman Susan was, to strike 
All with respectful admiration. Ah ! 
Morleena ain’t yet equal to her Ma. 
Danced like a fairy, Ma’am, you couldn’t stop her— 
Lively and gay, yet so sewerely proper. 
As for her figure—well, that sign that’s showed 
At the Britannia in the Holloway Road, 
Was painted from her. 

Lor ! Now don’t it tickle us 
Her being the mother o’ six—its quite ridicklus. 
Looks more like her own daughter, that she do. 
Indeed a great deal more, ma’am; very true. 

(Enter Nicholas.) 
Why, there is Mr. Johnson, I declare 
How do you find yourself Sir? Take a chair. 
My most sincere apologies I owe, 
But till L reached the house, I didn’t know 
The happy news. I’m sure I wish you joy. 
Well thank’ee Mr. Johnson. It’s a boy. 
I’m glad you've come—one always so respected. 
My wife's as well, Sir, as can be expected. 
I’m very glad. My business, I will own it 
Is rather urgent but (hesitating) shall I postpone it ? 
Family affairs—inopportune I fear. 
There’s no time like the present, all friends here. 
A message from the country. 
( Pondering.) That is queer. 
From Portsmouth—Miss Petowker is there staying, 
She's with some friends of hers a visit paying. 
Ay, Ay. 
And Mr. Lillyvick’s there too, 

The message is from him. 

Most kind of vou. 
Morleena, darling, bring your sisters, quick. 
News of your dear great-uncle Lillyvick. 
He sends his very kindest love to all. 
We're very pleased, I’m sure, both great and small. 
He hadn't time to write, so bid me say 
He married Miss Petowker Saturday. 
(K. starts up, frantically seizing a little girl by the pigtail 
and lifting her off her feet. Movleena faints and the other 

children shriek.) 
My poor defrauded infants! Swindled, cheated, 
All hopes of property shamefully defeated ! 
A wretch. to wiolate the ties 0’ natm”’, 
A Scoundrel, Villain, Fool. A Ass, A Traitor ! 
(Enter Nurse.) 

(Angrily.) Wy. drat the man, wot’s all this noise about? 
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K. Be silent, Woman ! 

Nurse. No I won’t—git out ! 
Ain’t yer no feelins for yer infant ? 

K. i. No! 

Nurse. For shame, unnat’ral monster. 

K. ( Recklessly.) Let him go, 


Go to his grave. He’s got no expectations. 
Let ’em all go. They’ve got no rich relations. 
Go, take ’em to the Fondling! Take ’em all. 
Nurse. The man’s gone mad, a makin’ such a brawl. 
(Kenwigs collapses. Enter lady friends who endeavour 
to assuage his grief.) 
K. (Plaintively.) The kindnesses I’ve shown that base 
collector 
Is more than anybody would conjector. 
The beer he’s drank, the hysters he has eat ! 
Ist Lady F. Ah! ’Twill come home to him, Sir, don’t you fret. 
K. The presents made him too—confound his tricks— 
A pair 0’ new goloshes—six and six— 
Snuff boxes—pipes—It cuts me like a knife. 
Ist Lady F. It’s terrible, but think of your dear wife, 
And what she’s been a undergoin’ Sir. 
On her accounts pray be more reasonable. 
It won’t bear thinkin’ of, poor gentleman, 
We understand’s your feelin’s, ‘course we can, 
They does you credit, both your heart and head. 
Now like a dear good soul .go quietly to bed. 
(Exit K., tottering, supported by Nicholas and Dr. L.) 


DICKENS’S BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


S we announced in our last issue, the amount we sought to collect 
to enable the National Institute for the Blind to produce The 
Old Curiosity Shop and Great Expectations in Braille type for their 
library, was fully subscribed by our members and friends, and a cheque 
for £95 sent to the Secretary of that Institute. Since then we have 
received a further guinea from Mr. Stephen Fiske, of New York. 
in acknowledging the receipt of the cheque, Mr. Henry Stainsbury, 
the Secretary-General, wrote as follows to the Secretary of the Dickens 
Fellowship :— 
‘* Dear Sir, 

It was with extreme satisfaction that I received your letter of 
the 21st inst. with cheque enclosed value £95, being the amount 
so kindly contributed by your Society for reproducing in Braille 
type Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop and Great Expectations. 

I ain sure that I am voicing the feelings of my Council—a number 
of whom are themselves distinguished blind persons—and of the 
blind throughout the Empire when I thank you most warmly for 
this opportune and kindly help. 

Will you be good enough to convey the Council’s thanks to all 
those who have contributed.” 
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DICKENS AND LONGFELLOW 
By WILLIAM GLYDE WILKINS 
iW 


PL OBSIER, in writing of Longfellow’s visit to Dickens in 1842, said :— 

“ Longfellow’s name was not then the familiar word it has since 
been in England, but he had already written several of his most 
felicitous pieces, and he possessed all the qualities of delightful com- 
panionship, the culture and the charm, which have no higher type than 
the accomplished and genial American.”’ 

While in London, Longfellow in company with Dickens and Forster 
spent a day in Rochester and minutely examined the ruins of the old 
castle. Later the same party with the addition of the artist Maclise, 
under the guidance of some of the police officials, spent a night amongst 
the haunts of the tramps and thieves of the great city. Longfellow 
sailed for home from Bristol, October 21st. on the steamer ‘‘ Great 
Western,” having stopped at Bath, on his way to Bristol, where he 
paid a visit to Walter Savage Landor. Shortly after his return home 
he received a letter from Dickens of which the following is an extract :— 


** London, December 20, 1842. 
* My Dear LONGFELLOW, 

I was delighted to receive the assurance of your safe arrival 
among our hearty friends, and to think of you sitting down in your 
comfortable rooms after all your cold-watering (and what a quantity 
of cold water you had in that half a year, counting the two passages) 
safe and sound. . . . 

After you left us Charley invented and rehearsed with his sisters a 
dramatic scene in your honour, which is still occasionally enacted. 
It commences with expressive pantomime, and begins immediately 
after the ceremony of drinking health. They look at each other 
very hard; then Charley cries, ‘Mr. Longfellow, Hoo-ra-a-ah.’ 
The whole concludes with a hideous barking from the little dog, 
who wakes up for the purpose. They all send their loves to you in 
which K. joins earnestly.” 


There is no record of any correspondence between Longfellow and 
Dickens during the twenty-five years that elapsed between the time 
they bade each other good-bye in London in the latter part of October, 
1842, and their next meeting in Boston, in November, 1867. It, 
however, hardly seems probable that during those years two men 
who were so attracted by each other should not have corresponded 
more or less frequently, and is it not possible that when Dickens made 
the bonfire in which he burned up all the letters he had received 
from his friends, that the flames might have consumed letters written 
by the American poet ? Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the 
friendship begun in 1842 was again renewed the very first day that 
Dickens landed in Boston in 1867, for under the date, November 20th, 
1867. there is recorded in Longfellow’s Journal :— 

**Dined with Dr. Holmes. On my way stopped at the Parker 

House to see Dickens (just arrived from England), whom [found 
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very well and most cordial. It was right pleasant to see him again 
after so many years—twenty- -five! He looks pomewhat older, but 
as elastic and quick in his movements as ever.’ 


‘As indicating the esteem in which Dickens held his old friend, Dolby 
says that while in Boston, ‘‘ He made a point of declining most in- 
vitations, accepting only those given him by his friends, Fields and 
Professor Longfellow.” That he dined frequently with these two 
friends is shown by the following extracts from Longfellow’s Journal :— 


1867. 
Nov. 21—Dined with Fields and a dinner of welcome to Dickens. 
22—-In the evening Dickens came out to a little supper. 
28—Thanksgiving Day. Dickens came out to a quiet family 
dinner. 
1868. 
Feb. 19—To have a Dickens Evening, and a supper too, will make 
a great holiday. 
» 27—My birthday. Evening, * Dickens and the Carol,” and 
* Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” There was a supper 
at Fields’ in honour of the day. Dickens wrote me a 
_nice Jetter on the occasion. 
29—A and I dined with Dickens at the Parker House, a grand 
Banquet given by him to Mrs. Fields. We were 
eighteen in all. 


Here is the birthday letter from Dickens which Longfellow mentioned 
his Journal :— 


* Boston, February 27th, 1868. 
“My Drar LONGFELLOW, 

I wish you from the bottom of my heart, many happy returns of 
the day, a precious one to the civilized world—and all earthly 
happiness and prosperity. God bless you, my dear friend! I 
hope to welcome you at Gad’s Hill this next swmmer, and to give you 
the heartiest reception that the undersigned village blacksmith 
can strike out of his domestic anvil. 

Dolby will report that I have been terrifying him by sneezing 
melodiously the last half hour. The moment there is a fall from the 
sky, the national catarrh gives me an extra grip. I dare not come 
to Fields to-night, having to read to-morrow, but you shall, in my 
flowing cups (or sneezes) be especially remembered after to-night’s 
reading. 

Even your imagination cannot conceive how tenderly and truly, 

Ever your affectionate, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


In a letter to his friend Macready, dated March 21st, 1868, Dickens 
wrote concerning the friends he made in Boston in 1842 :— 


” 


“T have seen all our Boston friends except Curtis. Ticknor is 
dead. The rest are very little changed, except that Longfellow 
has a perfectly white beard and long w hike hair, but otherwise he 
does not look old and is infinitely handsomer than he was. I have 
been constantly with them all. . . . They gave me a parting 
dinner at the Club on the Thursday before Good Friday.” 
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Dickens sailed for home from New York on April 22nd, 1868, and on 
May 27th Longfellow also sailed for England. He spent a few days 
in the Lake country, and arrived in London on the 26th day of June, 
and before leaving London he spent a week-end at Gad’s Hill. 
Referring to Longfellow’s visit, Dickens in a letter to Fields, dated 
July 7th, 1868, wrote :— 


“IT was delayed writing to you (and Mrs. Fields, to whom, my 
love) until I should have seen Longfellow. When he was in London, 
he came and went without reporting himself and left me in a state of 
unspeakable discomfiture. Indeed, I should not have believed 
in his having been here at all, if Mrs. Procter had not told me of his 
calling to see Procter. However, on his return he wrote me from 
the Langham Hotel, and I went to town to see him and make 
an appointment for his coming here. He, the girls and Appleton 
came down last Saturday night and stayed until Monday forenoon, 
ete. . 

Nothing can surpass the respect paid to Longfellow from the 
Queen downwards. He is everywhere received and courted and 
finds (as [I told him he would, when we talked of it in Boston), the 
working men at least as well acquainted with his books as the classes 
socially above them.” 


Dolby described the visit of the poet to Gad’s Hil! as follows :— 


“As the intercourse between Longfellow and himself (Dickens) 
had been almost daily in our visits to Boston, it was but natural 
that his advent in England should be made the subject of special 
rejoicings at Gad’s Hill. 

The poet was accompanied by his daughter, his brother-in law, 
Mr. Appleton, and Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Norton; these with Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Charles Kent and myself, formed the house party 
at one of the earliest of the social gatherings in July. 

The visit of Longfellow was a very brief one, and could but have 
been gratifying to him in the cordiality of his reception at “ Gad’s,” 
and, although he had been there before, on a previous occasion, 
the charm of the beautiful summer weather we more than enjoyed. 
adding greatly to the pleasure of the visit. ; 

Two post carriages, with postillion in the ‘old red jacket of the 
old red royal Dover Road,’ were turned out, and the antiquities 
of Rochester and its castle having been visited, we drove to Blue 
Bell Inn (a favourite spot with Mr. Dickens); and when the time 
came for our return to London, the holiday had passed all too 
quickly.” 

Longfellow remained in Europe about a year and a half, returning 
home about the latter part of August, 1869. 
In Longfellow’s Journal under date of June 14th, 1870, we find :— 

‘Heard of the sudden death of Charles Dickens. I can think of 
nothing else but see him lying there dead in his house at Gad’s Hill.” 
He also wrote to Forster, “‘ The terrible news from England fills 

me with inexpressible sadness. Dickens was so full of life that it did 
not seem possible he could die, and yet he has gone before us. and we 
are sorrowing for him. and [ never knew an author's death cause so 
much general mounrsnz. It is no exaggeration to say the whole 
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country is stricken with grief.” ...I hope his book is finished. 
It is certainly one of his most beautiful works, if not the most 
beautiful of all. It would-be sad to think the pen had fallen from 
his hand and left it incomplete.” 

Longfellow himself died on Friday, March 24th, 1882, and on March 
2nd, 1884, there was erected in Westminster Abbey, a bust of the 
American poet, which as all visitors to the Abbey know, stands in the 
Poets’ Corner, where rests the body of the great English author who 
was his friend for a quarter of a century. 


[Conclusion] 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXVIII. 


CYPRESS AND LAURELS 
An Acrostic 


heehee and laurels ever! So they twine 
His mingled wreath, yet glistening with the tears 
A people’s love sheds o’er it, after years 
Regardful. He rests now ’neath their best shrine, 
Loved, mourned, not lost: the grave, with trusts divine 
Entrusted surely, till each sleeper hears 
Spoken the words that wake them—when ’mid spheres 
Death-doomed with death itself, that dust shall shine 
In resurrection. Giver and Taker bless! 
Commit a nation’s darling to the dust 
Kings’ ashes mingle with, in quietness : 
Exchange for living fame a deathless trust, 
No longer dubious since the dear Christ came— 
Saviour confessed by him, trusting His name. 


In the will, dated May 14th, 1869, are these words : ‘I commit my 
soul to the mercy of God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


From ‘Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics,”’ privately printed 
1879. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE HOT-PIEMAN ILLUSTRATION 


Srr,—Mr. Suddaby’s interesting article on the Hot-Pieman of 
Pickwick in August Dickensian draws attention to what has always 
seemed to me one of the most fascinating illustrations to be found 
in the works of Dickens. Its main attraction lies, I think, not so much 
in its portrayal of a particular incident in Pickwick as in the fact that 
it gives us such an admirable picture of the times. As a Pickwick 
illustration it is not without shortcomings—indeed it has quite a lot 


of them, but as a typical London street scene in the days of George IV., 
it takes some beating. 
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Here we have London almost at the start of the modern era. Practi- 
cally speaking, the Pickwickians have just stepped out of the dark 
ages—harely crossed the threshold as yet of the new reign of civili- 
zation. Dickens with his glib talk of ‘‘ first cabs ” and so forth throws 
a veil over this undoubted fact. But cabs, mark you, had only been 
plying in the metropolis for seven years or so, and had only gone by the 
name “cab” in place of “cabriolet’* for about three; they were 
still therefore a novel mode of transit, much as taxis are with us. The 
style of the vehicle is clearly seen in the picture: in essentials it is 
much the same as the “ hansom,”’ of which it was the pioneer. The 
hood and apron are there; the chief difference is that the driver’s 
perch is stuck on at the side, instead of on at the back. ~ 

Then gas. The lamp-post in the picture wears an innocent air of 
being the regular thing. And so it was, but, let it be noted, gas had 
only been in general use in London for eleven years or so, so if lamp- 
posts were no longer a novelty they were next door to it. This particu- 
lar lamp-post will certainly be one of central London’s original stock, 
of which, I think, there are not many now in existence. A few may 
still be found by the curious, however, round Regent’s Park, the 
““G.R.” on them testifying to their age. Had Pickwick been dated 
only a dozen, or fifteen years earlier, not only would there have been 
no cab, the probability is there would have been no lamp-post too. 

The most striking peculiarity of the illustration to the modern eye 
(after the whirligig at least) is, I think, the complete absence of omni- 
buses. A mailcoach, serving to stand for the era that was passing, 
may he discerned in the background, but of that most popular con- 
veyance of the era about to arrive, the omnibus, there is not a sign. 
The fact is, this is London caught in a quaint transition stage, up-to- 
date enough to have gas and cabs but still medizval enough to have as 
yet no omnibuses. What! no omnibuses? Not a biessed one. 

Another peculiarity to the modern eye is surely the composition 
of the crowd. Where is that drab, nondescript, happen-to-be-passing 
style of individual, the like of whom make up seven-eighths of a London 
street crowd to-day ? Scarcely to be seen. When you have deducted 
from the cluster the Pickwickians, Jingle, the cabman, the hackney- 
coach men, the pieman, the coalheaver, the soldier, the sweep’s boy, 
and the milkgirl with the yoke, you have left the man on the Jamp- 
post and perhaps one other to stand for that vague general public 
that does not announce its occupation by its dress. From which we 
may judge that in 1827 that public was not a large one, and that men. 
carried about with them the signs of their callings much more than 
they do to-day. 

It is interesting to note the different street types depicted. Some 
of these have naturally now been swept to limbo. The sweep’s boy, 
for one, a matter for congratulation. The pieman, to whom Mr. 
Suddaby does ample justice, is also a creature of the past. Other 
of the figures we still have with us, but they would scarcely rank as 
street types to-day, rather as survivals from a bygone epoch. The 
coalheaver, with that peculiar hat falling down his back, may stl 
think, be found by hard searching, but scarcely as here, divorced from 
his cart. The milkgirl with the yoke is distinctly suggestive of old-time 
dairy shops with a strongly evinced propensity to exhibit in their win- 
dows small cows in china, perhaps responsible for Mrs. Skewton’s 
association of ideas in that respect. Although belonging so largely 
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to the past, the homespun damsel still carries on existence, I believe, 
in the West-end, her rustic sturdiness challenging strange comparison 
with the shop-girls and typists of that quarter. One would scarcely 
look for her in the Strand however. 

To touch on the picture’ s shortcomings. First then, where is Tup- 
man? Plainly, he is not to be seen. Secondly, where is the gentle- 
man with the black calico sleeves ? Also, not to.be seen. Thirdly, 

can Jingle be honestly described as making his way through a crowd ? 
Hardly, I think. Fourthly, why is Pickwick’s luggage depicted as a 
carpet-bag when Dickens particular!y specified portmanteau ? Fifthly, 
why should Snoderass be wearing a black glove on his right hand, and 
none on his left ? If not wearing that left glove, would he not at least 
he holding it ? 

Seymour was evidently not a stickler for accuracy, but there !s one 
point where he might have done well to embroider on Dickens—and 
didn’t. Pickwick we see has had bis spectacles knocked off, and we 
know furthermore he has reeeived a blow on the nose and another 
ou the chest. Are we to believe that nothing happened to his hat ” 
I should say it would have fallen off, or at any rate got thrown awry 
on his head. But Pickwick, Snodgrass, and W ankle. all three, have 
their hats on beautifully straight. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 


“IN THE FUNNS ” 


Sir,—A. W. Rideout (Boston, Mass.) asks what Silas Wegg in Our 
Mutual Friend means by the above in Chapter V. when speculating 
as to who Boftin is before introducing himself. Wegg probably spoke 
of busmess men passing his stall bound for the financial part of the 
city as “In the funns ”’—equivalent to being on the Stock Exchange. 
or a financial dealer, an operator in funds. 

Yours truly, 
3rd September, 1914. A. JXINGSTON. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD ON THE STAGE 


Sir. Apropos of Mr. Adair Fitz-Gerald’s interesting and informative 
article in the September issue, T am in possession of one of the day bills 
of the production of “An Entirely new adaptation of Charles Dickens's 
masterpiece of David Coppertield,” entitled ** Emly or The Ark on the 
Sands,”’ produced at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, on March 10th, 
1884, and, for the information of your readers, I append the east :-- 


Mr. WICKFIELD me a .. Mr. A. Rivers. 
DAviID COPPERFIELD. . ee .. Mr. G. Delaforce. 
Urian Heer (“I’m so ’umble’”’?) .. Mr. C. E. Stevens. 


Mr. MicaAwBer (* Waiting for something to turn up ”’) 
Mr. Joseph Bracewell. 


DANIEL PeGocotry .. ¥ ©) oMpods Ko Walton. 
Ham ud ar a .. Mr,A. B. Cross. 

STEERFORTH .. wes sis .. Mr. Edwin Lever. 
TRADDLES.. .. Mr. Byron Pedley. 


MASTER WILKINS Micaw BER .. Master Cawdery. 
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Miss Betsy Trorwoop os .. Miss Annie Morton. 
LitTLe Em’Ly i a -. Miss Haidee Wright. 
AGNES WICKFIELD .. ae .. Miss A. Treherne. 
Rosa DartTLE ae m .. Miss Emile Henrique. 
MARTHA ar wv: ae .. Miss Nelly King. 
Miss MicawBER a Ae .. Miss Camille D’ Elmar. 


Several members of the cast were well-known to the Provincial 
stage at the time, or have attained considerable prominence since. 
There is one name however which is quite well-known to London 
play-goers of to-day, viz., Miss Haidee Wright, whose performance of 
the boy “Stephanus” in ** The Sign of the Cross,” together with her 
more recent “hit” as * Gertrude Rhead”’ in ‘ Milestones”? at the 
Royalty Theatre (to name but two), ranks her as an actress of remark- 
able talent and versatility—a talent shared with other members of a 
celebrated acting family. 

Although young at the time I am old enough to remember the storm 
seene in which the valiant Ham leaped off the jetty and from a tumult- 
uous sea (of canvas—with men underneath) rescued Steerforth. The 
scenes and incidents are set forth in flamboyant capitals—as was the 
eustom of the time—and, judging by the size of the type, reached 
their apotheosis in ‘* The Interior of the Ark.’ The final scene was 
~*~ On Board the Emigrant Ship.” 

Yours truly, 
A. E. Brooxrs CRoss. 


{Mr. Brookes Cross’s letter is certainly of great interest. since it 
furnishes material which doubtless Mr. FitzGerald did not possess, 
and helps to complete the survey of the stage versions of David Copper- 
field. It has another interest, however, which Mr. Cross, in his modesty 
omits to inention. The * Valiant Ham” was impersonated by his 
father. Mr. A. B. Cross held a position of some eminence in his pro- 
fession, and will probably be best remembered by his performance of 
Pete in his own company of * The Manxman” which he toured and 
played for seven or eight years without a break until the time of his 
death in 1910.—Eprror. | 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On Saturday, August 
29th, the members of this branch made a literary tour of the Hamp- 
stead district, which was conducted by Mr. J. H. Mahony. The first 
halt was made at Lawn Bank House, the one-time residence of Went- 
worth Dilke, and the ill-fated poet, John Keats. Through the courtesy 
of the present occupier, Mr. G. M. Stuley, permission was given to view 
the grounds and house, a favour greatly appreciated by all present. 
A feature of these grounds in a very fine old mutberry tree; it was 
under this tree that Keats wrote many of his poems. Having viewed 
the charming 17th century house, the party then proceeded to Con- 
stable’s House, in Well Walk, and the famous Wells from which the 
thoroughfare takes its name. Later, visits were paid to Vane Honse, 
Romney’s House, Bolton House, and the site of the famous Kxit-Inat 
Club, which flourished in the early 18th century. Having paid a visit 
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to Jack Straw’s Castle, a move was made to the Bull and Bush, where 
the members of both this and the Tottenham Branch sat down to tea 
in the delightful gardens attached to this famous hostelry. After 
tea the party visited the Spaniards and Ken Wood. An enjoyable 
and interesting afternoon was brought to a close by Mr. Taylor pro- 
posing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Mahoney, to which, the latter 
gentleman suitably replied. : 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—The Branch held one of the most successful 
and largely attended meetings at the King’s Hall on June 25th, when 
the costumed trial scene of Bardell v. Pickwick was given by an excep- 
tionally strong cast, for the most part filled by members of the 
Fellowship. As Sergeant Buzfuz, Mr. Norman Zions deserves special 
mention, his fine resonant voice and bearing being materially respon-_ 
sible for the success it was. The most popular figure in the proceedings 
was the genial Mr. Pickwick, which part was taken hy Mr. F. G. Crouch, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Fellowship. Mr. Crouch bears a 
striking resemblance to the illustrious Pickwick, and in the sky-blue 
coat, gaiters, etc., it seemed as if Pickwick had surely come to life. Mr. 
Everard Digby as Mr. Justice Stareleigh was most humorous, causing 
unlimited laughter, and Mr. Hugh D. Jennings in his favourite character 
of Sam Weller excelled himself. Mrs. Bardell’s part was filled by Miss 
Rogers who made the most of the immortal claimant. Miss Millie 
Cleland elicited great applause as the voluble Mrs. Cluppins. Little 
Tommy Bardell in the person of Master Roger Welch, also created 
amusement by his restlessness and antics in the Courtroom, his acting 
being most creditable for his age. The Rev. George Walters read 
‘““Mr. Pickwick’s Skating Party,’ which received hearty applause. 
Miss Rogers delighted her audience by her spirited recitation of ‘* Mr. 
Pickwick’s Midnight Adventure.” Much regret was expressed by the 
members on the unavoidable resignation of the popular Secretary, Mr. 
Boreham, owing to pressure of time. He was appointed Hon. Librarian 
a duty which entails less labour. Miss N. Grant-Cooper was 
appointed Hon. Secretary by acclamation. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


A Dickens Birthday Book, compiled by B. W. Matz. London : 
Seigle, Hill and Co., 1s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
‘““Mackenzie’s ‘ Cricket on the Hearth.’ Musical News, September 5. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 


7. London: Lantern Lecture ‘‘ By Road and River with Charles 
Dickens,” by Mr. C. H. Green, at Hamilton House, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Chairman, Mr. Arthur Waugh, at 8 p-m. 

12. Meeting of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, at Whitehall 
House, 30 Charing Cross, 8.W., at 7 p.m. 

19. Stoke Newington: Dickens Recitals by Mr. and Miss Stannard, 
at West Hackney Lecture Hall, Church Road, at 8 p.m. 
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THE NYMPH AT THE WATERFALL AT ST. WIGHTON’S KIEVE 
NEAR TINTAGEL 


Miss Georgina Hogarth stood for the figure of the Nymph 


From a Painting by Daniel Maclise. R.A. 


